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Vevay and Switzerland County 

By Julia Leclerc Knox, Principal of the High School, Vevay, 

Indiana 

Down in the southeastern comer of Indiana, crowded to the 
banks of the Ohio by her larger and more self-assertive sister 
counties, lies modest little Switzerland. As her name suggests, she 
was settled by emigrants from the tiny Alpine republic, who 
showed their loyalty to the mother country by naming the county 
Switzerland and the county seat Vevay. The descendants of these 
early pioneers who have visited the birth place of their fathers, 
say the resemblance between our Vevay and her transatlantic 
namesake does not stop with the name. 

The situation of Switzerland county so near the states of Ohio 
and Kentucky makes her much more cosmopolitan than the coun- 
ties of the northern and central parts of the state. And to visit 
one of these counties where everyone is a "Hoosier" is a strange 
experience for a citizen of Switzerland county. 

Engrafted on the population descending from the original 
Swiss settlers in Vevay are many emigrants from the sister state 
across the Ohio. These children of the "dark and bloody ground" 
impart a peculiar southern flavor to the civilization of their 
adopted home. The posterity of the old Scotch settlers and many 
Germans, who have come in later years to pool their issues with 
those of the other inhabitants, make up the present census reports 
of Vevay, the oldest town in the county. 

The site selected by the founders is a good one; it is that half 
way between the market centers of Cincinnati and Louisville, and, 
as it has no railroads, Vevay is almost entirely depedendent on 
the river for transportation. There runs a legend that one day 
she will have a railroad, but some of the inhabitants prefer that 
this shall never be realized, fearing that it will take too much 
from the quaint exclusiveness and quiet beauty of the place. It is 
better to go and come on a roll of wishing carpet, on the imagina- 
tion, or the Sanders stage coach, if the river fails in its duty, as 
it often does in the dry summer or the cold winter. The people 
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booked on our lecture courses find difficulties in getting here 
and getting away, equal to those that "hedge a king." But the 
difficulties of reaching the place now are as nothing to those 
experienced by the pioneers who first came. The Dufours, the 
Morerods, the Bettens, the Siebenthals — seventeen souls in all — 
left their Swiss home to seek new fields across the sea in 1801. 
After a boisterous voyage of one hundred days, they landed at 
Norfolk, Virginia. From there they crossed the Allegheny Moun- 
tains in wagons to Pittsburg; the women and children and others 
who were unable to walk were weighed and brought by freight by 
the hundred pounds. From Pittsburg they came down the Ohio. 

The history of the early settlement of Vevay is largely the history 
of the Dufour family, who came from the Commune of Chatelard 
District of Vevay, Canton of Leman (afterwards de Vaud) in 
Helvetic or Switzerland. John James Dufour, the eldest, came 
first, in 1796, prospecting. Though literally handicapped — he 
had no right hand — he made an extensive trip through the West, 
chiefly on horseback, looking for a site for a vineyard. 

He finally located for a short time in the Big Bend of the 
Kentucky River, where, as agent for the Vineyard Company, he 
purchased land and vines and established what is called the First 
Vineyard. After a while he sent for his brothers and sisters, and 
soon after their coming, in 1801, the Vineyard Company was dis- 
solved, and they left Kentucky and came to the present site of 
Vevay. As they landed the indomitable John James sprang ashore 
and seizing an axe, cried, "I will cut down the first tree!" and 
ascending the bank felled a sapling near what is now known as 
the old Norisez home. They purchased the land — four sections 
from Congress at two dollars an acre on a twelve years' credit 
at six per cent — and called it, at first, New Switzerland. 

The Dufour brothers and sisters married into other families 
that came as they did, or soon after, and quite a little community 
sprang up with John James Dufour and his brother, John Francis, 
as leaders. It was rather a difficult undertaking — this pioneer 
life — for those born and reared in a country dating its civiliza- 
tion back to the time of the Caesars, and who knew nothing about 
the use of the axe as the pioneer knows it. They had been 
accustomed to all the necessities and many luxuries, and too much 
can not be said of the courage and fortitude with which they 
faced their hardships and rose to their occasions that they might 
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leave to us the heritage we now enjoy. Not only the forefathers, 
but even more the foremothers, come in for their share of our 
gratitude and veneration. 

As Mrs. Harnaday said in the last Fourth District Club Meet: 
"They boosted untiringly, and remained patiently in the back- 
PTOund, mending the trousers and putting up with the general 
crankiness of the old boys." To them we owe much, perhaps 
most, for the hardships of the pioneer woman were twice as hard 
to bear as those of the pioneer man. 

Indian scares often arose, but that was about as far as they 
ever went, as it is said only two were ever murdered in Switzer- 
land county by the Indians. Depredations on the west and north- 
west were often committed, so sentries were posted and the set- 
tlers met at one house to pass the night. In 1812, Elisha Golay, 
captain of militia, was ordered to form a company by voluntary 
enlistment and "proceed to the frontier and range east and west 
along the north line of Jefferson county as far as the settlements 
extended." He built a blockhouse to accommodate from forty 
to sixty men within the limits of the county. This was known for 
many years as Buchanan's Station. 

Wolves were another menace, doing great damage to hogs 
and calves. The legislature of the territory passed an act allow- 
ing a bounty, the munificient sum of one dollar, for each wolf 
scalp to the one who could prove his prowess to the satisfaction 
of the county court. Deer and bear were plentiful. Wild tur- 
keys were so numerous that they crowded the hogs away from 
their feed and the pioneer had to knock them down with clubs. 
There was no danger of starving for lack of wild meat. 

Later on, in 1823-24, there was a sort of squirrel pest; a 
great portion of the corn crop was destroyed and parties were 
formed to hunt the little animal. In one hunting expedition of 
twenty-eight men, one thousand and seven were killed, although 
the weather was unfavorable. Another party brought in three 
thousand one hundred and sixty-six. In all, thirteen thousand 
and six squirrels were recorded killed at this time. The county 
seemed almost another Bishop Hatto tower, with squirrels instead 
of rats for antagonists. 

In spite of it all the settlement grew and prospered. The 
people had depended at first chiefly on their vineyards, and, it is 
said, the quality of their wine was considered by judges, superior 
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to the claret of Bordeaux. In the old Morerod home, there are 
still two old kegs in the wine cellars ; one is of seven hundred gal- 
lon capacity, the other five hundred. A specimen of their wine 
was taken to Washington, D. C, by John Francis Dufour and 
presented to a committee of Congress by Thomas Jefferson. It 
was no easy matter — that trip. John Francis made it on horse- 
back, leading a horse with a pack saddle across which two five- 
gallon kegs containing the wine, were placed. To this day it is 
thought that vines dressed and trimmed according to the Swiss 
methods, bear best. 

Orchards were planted and were soon in a thrifty condition. 
Wheat, hemp, Indian corn, potatoes and flax were raised. Straw 
was saved in a neat manner and used in making hats. One of 
the Dufour sisters brought to America a peculiar manner of weav- 
ing this straw into hats and the art was very valuable. The hats 
were sold in Cincinnati and to flatboat traders going to the Mis- 
sissippi country. 

Flatboating was much depended on and many Switzerland 
county fortunes of today were based on this old industry. Mem- 
bers made it a regular business to load a flatboat with provisions, 
sell them and also the boat and return home from the "lower 
country," by steamer. In his Last of the Flatboats, George 
Cary Eggleston has pictured all this very clearly and has even 
used local names and personalities so plainly as to be easily recog- 
nized by the oldest people of the community and indeed many of 
the characters are still living. 

An account written in 1876 makes these very interesting state- 
ments: "Farm products were at first very low as compared with 
present-day prices. Eggs which now sell readily for from ten 
to twenty-five cents per dozen, were then only from one to one and 
a half cent per dozen; butter, now twenty-five, was then only six 
and one-fourth cents ; potatoes from six and one-fourth cents to 
twelve and one-half cents per bushel, and good country-cured 
hams could be purchased at from two to two and one-half cents 
per pound." (Verily, ye good old times!) 

Many industries rose and fell from time to time. Saddle and 
harness making, shoemaking, tanning, clock and watch manu- 
facturing, were some of the early occupations. There was once a 
nail factory here which cut nails by horse power. They sold for 
twenty-five cents per pound. George G. Knox was the first cab- 
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inet maker and many fine old pieces of furiture throughout the 
county were the work of his hands. He and Dr. John Menden- 
hall were engaged for some time trying to invent perpetual motion. 
There was an ox saw-mill and a horse grist-mill after a time, but 
at first the nearest grist-mill was four miles away on the opposite 
side of the river and nearly every family had to depend on a hand 
mill. There was also a carding machine, and for a while a cotton gin 
on a small scale was in operation. 

It was customary for families to have shoes and clothing made 
up at home. The tailor and shoemaker were hired at from eight 
to ten dollars per week to come to the house and fit out the family. 
At the close of the war, however, manufacturing interests of 
Vevay became more developed. In 1865, a furniture factory was 
established. In 1876, woolen mills were erected. Later, carriage, 
chair and cigar factories and a planing mill and flour mill run 
by steam, were brought into being. Now alas, nothing of all this 
remains except the two last named manufactories. 

Until 1810, all mail came from what is now Carrollton, Ken- 
tucky. Then it was called Port William, the nearest postoffice. 
Once in two weeks or at most once a week, the mail arrived. 
Through the efl:orts of John Francis Dufour a postoffice was 
established at Vevay and he served as postmaster until 1835. 

In 1813, the town was "laid off." The lots sold at prices 
varying from twenty-two dollars for the cheapest to ninety-two 
for the most expensive. At this time the population within the 
present limits of Switzerland county was about one thousand 
and was confined chiefly to the immediate vicinity of river and 
creek bottoms. In two years it had almost doubled. Two years 
ago the centennial celebration of the founding of Vevay was 
held and a very successful week's program was carried out. Be- 
tween six and seven hundred home-comers were in attendance, 
coming from all parts of the United States. 

During the spring of 1814 many buildings were put up in dif- 
ferent parts of the town and the population throughout the county 
increased so much that it became necessary to organize a separate 
county off the upper end of Jefferson as people from above where 
Patriot now stands had to go to Madison to transact ordinary 
county business, and so Switzerland county originated. The priv- 
ilege of naming, which, being given to John Francis Dufour, what 
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more than natural that he should christen it for his mother 
country. 

In 1817 it was divided into six townships — Jefferson, Posey, 
Craig, Cotton, York, and Pleasant. Two creeks, Plum and 
Indian, flow through Jefferson township (in which Vevay is 
situated) giving it a good natural drainage and some rich bottom 
land for farming. 

In Pleasant there are two interesting groups of people — one 
called still "The Scotch settlement" and the other formerly dubbed 
"the Dutch settlement." Even yet certain national characteristics 
are strongly marked in the former. They are both of Presby- 
terian religion, though of different kinds. 

In 1820, Vevay consisted of upward of one hundred log, brick 
and frame dwelling houses, the former outnumbering all other 
kinds nearly two to one. There was a brick courthouse, a stone 
jail, brick market house, printing office, postoffice, an ox saw-mill, 
two horse grist-mills, three taverns, a seminary of learning, a cir- 
culating library, a branch of the State Bank of Indiana, three 
blacksmith shops, two Free Mason lodges, but no meeting house, 
although there was much talk of churches being built by both 
Presbyterians and Methodists. The former was first organized. 
By popular subscription, amounting to the munificent sum of two 
hundred and seventy dollars, a church was built in 1828 on the site 
of the present building. Daniel Dufour contributed the lot with 
the understanding that if it was ever used for any other purpose 
that it was to go back to the possession of his heirs. 

The Methodist church was organized in 1816; the Baptist in 
1833; the Universalist in 1852; the Christian in 1842, and the 
Catholic in 1854. 

In 1817, the first Sabbath School was formed by Mrs. Abner 
Clarkson. Other efforts were made to make the people be good. 
There was a most excellent law in relation to the use of profane 
language. A fine of one dollar was imposed for each oath, but no 
one could do more than ten dollars' worth of swearing in any one 
day. It seems that a gentleman from Indian Creek especially 
fluent in the use of bad language came to town to sell a cow. In 
the course of the transaction he literally swore away his "dumb 
critter." For his profanity was so loud and long that the justice 
of the peace levied on the innocent animal, which didn't bring 
enough to wipe out its owner's eloquence. 
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There was a whipping post, but only two people are on record 
as having been punished in this way. The crime of both was 
larceny. Not until 1815, was a jail necessary, although our fore- 
fathers were forehanded enough to provide one the year before. 
The first prisoner, ingenious soul, sawed his way out of the lit- 
tle log affair and a later one set fire to it, made good his escape, 
and Nero-like, sat on a hill in the back ground and watched it 
burn. During the first decade, what educational work was done 
was the private venture of pioneer school masters occupying some 
room or primitive building in town or deserted cabin in the county. 
As early as 1810, Lucien Gex taught French only in a log cabin 
below town. After Vevay was "laid out," a school house of 
hewed logs, designated by the ambitious title of "the Seminary," 
was built. Succeeding the few subscription schools which marked 
the first epoch, district schools, supported from public revenues, 
supplemented by contributions of material and labor levied as a 
tax upon citizens, were established. Eggleston's Hoosier School 
Master gives a very true picture of conditions at the time repre- 
sented. To build the first school house a tax of twenty-five cents 
on the one hundred dollars was levied. The cost of building and 
of furnishing was five hundred and thirty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents. As late as 1845, the contract with the teacher stipulated 
that "grammar should not be taught." From these humble begin- 
nings, the present fine system and creditable school plant, with 
Superintendent R. N. Tirey at the head, has been evolved. Vevay 
has the honor of having been for many years the scene of the 
untiring eft'orts in the educational line of Mrs. Julia L. Dumont, 
whose reputation in pioneer pedagogy is almost national. She 
must have taught a half century and today we are proud to trace 
our lineage to her pupils and by some of us it can be done 
through two or three generations. She was certainly a remark- 
able woman. The mother of twelve children, she carried on her 
household work in connection with her school duties. She rocked 
the cradle, knit, and taught school all at once, and was an authoress 
of some note for her time. Realizing that a teacher's field was 
broader than simply "lickin' and larnin'," her moral influence was 
very great. Edward Eggleston was one of her pupils and always 
remembered her with aflfection and respect. The Reverend Hiram 
Wason and wife were among the early teachers. For thirteen 
years they labored in Vevay and were greatly beloved. Reverend 
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Wason was the original of "Reverend Whittaker" of Eggleston's 
Roxy. 

A literary society was early organized and lasted until 1829 or 
1830. The legislature in 1816 passed an act incorporating it. In 
connection with it a library was collected and John Francis Dufour 
procured for it many books through donations in Louisville. The 
posterity, as one might say of this, is two thriving women's clubs 
of thirty active members each — -"The Eggleston" and "Julia L. 
Dumont" clubs. Both have State and national federation and are 
doing good work. The "Julia Dumont" club was organized in 
1866, and thus is one of the oldest in the state. 

The first newspaper, the Indiana Register, was established in 
1816 by John Francis Dufour and others. Since that time the 
publication of at least one weekly newspaper has been a permanent 
thing. There are now two weekly and one bi-weekly sheets. 

The first house was a log cabin 14x20 feet, built by John 
Francis Dufour on the lot now occupied by the residence of 
Doctor L. H. Bear. In that house, courts wei-e held for some 
time and for many years the office of county clerk and also the 
postoffice were there. The first brick building was the court- 
house, completed in 1816, in which year the first circuit court was 
held. It occupied the site of the present courthouse, which was 
erected about the close of the Civil War. Shortly after 1816, 
Lucien Gex built a one-story brick, still standing on Main street 
east of Mrs. Elizabeth Hall's home. 

The first marriage license was issued October 6, 1814, by 
County Clerk John Francis Dufour to Richard Dumont and 
Matilda Philips, parents of Judge C. T. Dumont, of Cincinnati. 

Vevay is full of the direct descendants of these sturdy pio- 
neers, and many of the old Swiss customs are yet retained. For 
instance, at the exodus from the old country, the aged grandfather 
of the Dufours, too decrepit to make the journey with the younger 
people, knelt on the bank and prayed for the welfare of the voy- 
agers and read the ninetieth psalm. He requested them to meet 
and read this psalm when it was not possible to have "preaching" 
and to have it read at the funerals of all the family. To this day 
this custom of having it read at the funeral is religiously ob- 
served by every descendant of the Dufours. This picturesque 
departure of the Dufours from their native shore reminds one of 
Robert Weir's "Embarkation." 
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The old Swiss custom of making a cheese at the birth of a 
child and saving one half to be eaten at his marriage and the 
other at his funeral, is no longer observed. 

Among the queer wills of these old Swiss is that of Jean 
Daniel Morerod, the husband of Antoinette Dufour. He requested 
that he be buried in a plain pine box, the cost of which was not 
to exceed one dollar and a half, and the money that would other- 
wise have been spent on his burial was to be invested in the best 
of wine to be served to the funeral guests. This will is on record 
at the county courthouse and has always been the subject of 
comment. 

Vevay has a custom peculiar to herself, the origin of which 
we have been unable to trace, and that is the Mardi Gras cele- 
bration of New Year and New Year's eve. The citizens, chiefly 
the younger and livelier (but often even the older and more digni- 
fied join in the sport) masked and dressed in all sorts of grotesque 
costumes, call from house to house. No one remembers when 
this began nor how it began. 

In the history of Vevay, the celebration of the Fourth of July 
was well attended to. The enthusiasm which the Revolutionary 
War engendered in the hearts of the people burst forth annually 
at the coming of the national holiday. The Swiss all met in a 
certain grove. The Declaration of Independence was read, a 
Fourth of July oration was delivered by one of the leading men 
and then followed a barbecue and dancing which continued until 
sunset. This custom not long since passed away. 

Another long established practice was shooting matches for 
turkeys at Christmas and New Year. The owner of the turkeys 
would give notice to the marksmen who wished to take chances 
in the shooting match, that on a certain day he would have a lot 
of turkeys pvtt up to be shot, at twelve and one-half or twenty- 
five cents a shot. The turkeys would be tied by the legs and set 
off at a distance of one hundred yards. The hunters would take 
their turns and the one who could hit the turkey became its 
owner. In this way the man who raised the turkeys realized quite 
a good price for them, and the successful marksmen got a com- 
paratively cheap fowl. This sort of sport is fully described in 
Cooper's Pioneers. 

It must be remembered that Vevay was the home of Edward 
Eggleston. It is not his birthplace, however, as is erroneously 
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supposed. He was born on a farm in Craig township, four or 
five miles from town. The house in which he spent his boyhood 
still stands in good repair and is proudly pointed out to interested 
visitors as not only his early home, but also his birthplace, by 
those who err through lack of information or through the desire 
to embroider truth with the fancy stitch of fiction. The house is 
a two-story brick, with a queer little squeezed-up, vine-covered 
portico over the front door that has a peculiarly secretive air and 
the whole building looks as if it had an interesting story to tell, 
but doesn't intend to do so, and it is thus a constant whet to one's 
curiosity. A queer, tangled old garden adjoins the west side of 
the house. Here everything seems to grow as it listeth, in an 
independent way that sets all laws of horticulture at defiance. 
This enticing old yard always had a peculiar interest of its own 
for me, even when I was too young to know there was such a 
man as Eggleston. It looks as if you might run upon all sorts 
of magic things like the rabbit hole in Alice in Wonderland that 
would lead away to fairyland. 

In his Recollections of Vevay, Eggleston says : 

"When I tblnk of Indiana I always think first of Vevay which is the 
scene of my earliest and most delightful memories. I spent the first three 
years and a half of my life there. Then I came back at nine years and 
lived there two or three years and again at fifteen. I remember sitting at 
the window of the little front parlor that looks on Main street and watch- 
ing the children start off to picnics, I couldn't attend on account of ill 
health. I remember when the Whigs burned Martin Van Buren in efflgy 
in the public square in 1840 before I was three years old. I remember 
when Governor Poindexter of Mississippi and Governor Metcalf of Ken- 
tucky spoke from the platform at the top of the stairs of Knox's Mill in 
1844. I recollect the great barbecue in the woods above town when the 
boys came home from the Mexican war. Alas ! some never came. 

"These were rude times but they have disappeared. The hearty pio- 
neer life has become the refined life of today, permeated with good taste 
and quickened with lofty" aspirations." 

Eggleston always cherished a fondness for his old home and 
often visited Vevay, as did also his sister and his brother George. 
They were always accorded a hearty welcome by their old school- 
mates, to whom they were always plain "Ed" and "George," and 
"Laura." The town is redolent with the memories of the char- 
acters Eggleston drew in Roxy, Hoosier Schoolmaster, and 
Hoosier School Boy. The old inhabitants can tell you of the 
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originals of many of these pen pictures. "Jeems" Philips, the 
Champion Speller of the Flat Creek district, one of the characters 
in Hoosier Schoolmaster, died little more than a decade ago. The 
old gentleman greatly enjoyed the distinction he had won through 
Eggleston as visitors on history trails always made much of him. 
When The Hoosier Schoolmaster was brought to Vevay a few 
months ago on the "movie" films there were still many who could 
criticise the truth to life of the production. The character of 
"Lummy" in Hoosier School Boy, is said to have its original in 
Captain Lum Stepleton, a retired river citizen of Vevay. The 
"house with the Lombardy poplars," where Mark Barnaby took 
his wife, Roxy, to live, has quite a story-book appearance — a 
"once upon a time" air. It looks like an old French chalet and is 
as interesting as a romance itself. It is situated on the outskirts 
of the town with a chestnut grove adjoining, and it would take 
nothing less than a dragon with a fiery tail to guard those chest- 
nuts fi'om the village boys then, as now. A winding path leads 
through an avenue of majestic trees to the broad front door, worn 
with the marks of many feet that have passed in and out over the 
sill. Until within recent years, it was occupied by "Uncle Aime" 
Morerod, the son of Antoinette Dufour Morerod, the sister of 
John James and John Francis Dufour. "Uncle Aime," as he was 
popularly called, was born on the day Jackson won the battle of 
New Orleans. He was a picturesque old figure with a massive 
head covered with a great mass of iron-gray hair, and a great 
frame, all the more pitiful in its decrepitude on account of the 
great contrast between the "now" and the "used to be." After 
the death of his wife he lived there all alone, save for a servant 
as old as himself. Like the home of Goldsmith's village preacher, 
the old house behind the Lombardy poplars was "known to all 
the vagrant train." It was a refuge for the unfortunate of all 
classes, and the old man denied himself of many comforts in 
order to do the deeds of charity in which his heart delighted. 

The sister of this interesting old character enjoyed the distinc- 
tion for many years of being the oldest inhabitant of Switzerland 
county. She was very ambitious to live to be one hundred and 
came within only two years or so of doing it. "Aunt Lucy" Detraz 
(pronounced Da-traw) was born on the site of Vevay in 1806. 
She was the fifth white child born in that place at a time when 
only ten or twelve families lived in the locality. She was educated 
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in Louisville as far as education then went for girls. Always 
when she didn't want "the little pitchers with big ears" to get the 
benefit of her remarks, she would break into a perfect cyclone of 
French, to the mingled awe and amusement of us youngsters. 
Except the time spent in school at Louisville, she passed her entire 
life in Vevay and was never in a railway car. A devoted mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian church, she was a zealous reader of the 
French Bible, and proved by her intelligence that the Bible is the 
best of classics, as she impressed one as a woman of knowledge 
and even some culture. It was like living history to talk with 
her. 

She remembered the War of 1812, and loved to tell of her 
fright on seeing a band of Indians for the first time. Against her 
mother's commands she followed her to her Uncle Daniel Dufour's 
and just as her mother got out of sight, Aunt Lucy, looking over 
her shoulder, saw a band of six Indians coming with guns on their 
shoulders. The governor of Canada had offered five dollars for 
every scalp brought in, and as a man near Eagle Creek, in the 
rear neighborhood, had been recently relieved of his "head piece," 
the little girl had reason for fright and always pointed out this 
episode to us as a warning against disobedience. She reached 
the Uncle's house just before the six warriors and she laughingly 
related with her French gesticulations how she ran up the ladder 
to the loft and she and her little cousins, after carefully pulling 
up the ladder, hid themselves in an empty barrel or two, and 
ostrich-like, felt themselves unseen when they had covered their 
faces. The senior members of the family were not at their ease 
either until the Indians, knowing they were French, said "Friend- 
ship" in that language, and seating themselves in a semi-circle on 
the puncheon floor, smoked the pipe of peace once around and 
handed it to their host. After that they ate heartily of the corn 
bread and bacon, which Mr. Dufour brought out and then went 
quietly on their way. As the Indians were accustomed to regard 
the French as their friends, they did no harm to the Vevay set- 
tlers. They often came, bringing their squaws and papooses for 
friendly calls. 

Aunt Lucy well remembered when it was no uncommon thing 
for her little brothers and sisters and herself to hear the cry of 
the panther on the hills as a sort of lullaby at night when they 
were tucked into their trundle beds. She told of seeing buffalo 
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come down to the sandbar on the opposite side of the river to 
drink and how she had once seen a bear come into her father's 
pigpen, and walking off on its hind feet, carry off a great porker. 
Her father and the other men hunted deer and wolves in the 
woods. 

In those days one of the main industries of Vevay was the 
making of straw hats. The men of the family cordelled canoes 
to Cincinnati, at that time a small village, to exchange the hats 
for the bare necessities of life. At one time Aunt Lucy's father 
was offered a lot in the middle of what is now somewhat of a 
metropolis (indeed the legend runs that it was the lot on which 
the postoffice now stands) for six straw hats, but he didn't feel he 
could afford to take the offer as he needed groceries and ready 
money to pay on his vineyard. Coffee was then seventy-five cents 
a pound and was measured out a few grains to each member of 
the family. There were no coffee mills and the grains were 
pounded in a rag and they often had to relieve their craving for 
the drink by smelling, mayhap by "chewing the rag." Light bread 
was not to be thought of and cornmeal was sifted through per- 
forated buckskin. 

Aunt Lucy loved to recall the visit of Lafayette to Cincin- 
nati in 1824. The Swiss artillery from Vevay went up to help 
receive him. Her husband was the chief gunner and she related 
with pride how he fired the cannon "twenty-eight times in three 
minutes, lacking one second, and was deaf in one ear ever after;" 
and how "Lafayette wrote a piece on the paper" and said it was 
the best time he had ever seen made in any place — the time made 
by the Swiss gunners of Vevay. 

This same cannon, familiarly known as "Old Betts," had quite 
an interesting history after that, although she fell to the low estate 
of celebrating political victories and Fourth of Julys. The oppos- 
ing political parties stole her from each other, sometimes resort- 
ing to temporarily burying her to hide her. Finally, after taking 
off the arm of a political boss, she, one might say, committed 
suicide, by blowing herself up, not so many years ago. 

To return to "Aunt Lucy" — she was present at the birth of 
Edward Eggleston, or "Eddie" as she called him, and put his first 
clothes on him. "Toinette," in Roxy, is Aunt Lucy's daughter, 
long since deceased. And her queer, rambling low-circled home, 
with its odd little closets under the stairs, is the house where the 
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"Reverend Whittaker," in Roxy, boarded. The wall-scraper clock 
mentioned in the same book is still in the same place on the wall. 
The quaint overhanging back-porch recalls "Toinette" and the 
minister and their morning conversation. The yard juts out into 
the sidewalk, but the city council, out of respect for "Aunt Lucy," 
promised they would never order it changed during her life time, 
and although she has been dead now a number of years, it is left 
as it was. The old house is full of surprises, turning off here and 
there into a room, a closet, or a porch that one doesn't suspect. 
Most of the doors have the "raise-up-the-latch-and-walk-in" fas- 
tenings like the doors of Red Riding Hood's grandmother. 

During her lifetime, Aunt Lucy became the possessor of many 
interesting antiquities — one of them being the iirst churn in the 
county. Up to the last she was mentally and physically spry as 
many thirty years younger. Her hearing was defective, but other- 
wise she was in full possession of all her faculties, and was a 
most interesting conversationalist. She, for some time previous 
to her death, enjoyed her "second sight," as she called it, reading 
her Bible and doing the most wonderful embroidery and needle 
work without glasses. There was never the tottery feebleness of 
old age in her walk until very shortly before she passed away, but 
her step was unusually firm and elastic. 

Another member of this particular branch of this pioneer 
family was Mrs. Julia Morerod LeClerc, also rather remarkable 
for her times. Left a widow when her ninth child was yet an 
infant, she continued for more than sixty years to carry on the 
business her husband left — that of hotel keeper. She was her 
own bookkeeper and business manager and yet never forgot to 
look closely after the welfare of her children and eke her grand- 
children. Her hotel was always considered headquarters, with- 
out money and without price, for all those who could claim re- 
motest kin. Her continued use of tallow candles after the day of 
kerosene lamps added quaintness to her house. 

A descendent of one of the Dufour brothers was Perrit 
Dufour, to whom we owe most of the information concerning 
those early times. 

While the history of Vevay is bound up with the Swiss and 
especially the Dufour family, the first settler in the county of 
whom we have any record was Heathcote Pickett, who, in 1795, 
erected a cabin about three miles from Vevay near Plum creek. 
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Mr. Pickett made the first flatboat in the county, and he made 
twenty trips to New Orleans. It is said he walked back each 
time after selling his provisions and his boat. 

In 1798, the Cotton and Dickason families came into this 
section and settled below Vevay on Indian creek. William Cotton 
lived in a large sycamore tree until his cabin was built. He took 
an active part in the politics of Indiana and was the first justice of 
peace, receiving his appointment from General Harrison, then 
governor of the territory. In 1814, he was made associate judge, 
and, in 1816, was delegate to the Constitutional Convention which 
formed the constitution of Indiana. He was a member of the 
first senate after the state was admitted to the Union. 

An interesting group of Scotch — Seventh-Day Baptists — in 
about 1817, took up their abode on Long Run, a branch back 
from the river from Vevay. There is now scarcely a family of 
any importance that can not trace descent from some of these 
pioneers. 

During the centennial anniversary, many interesting relics of 
these early days were unearthed and put on exhibition. Old 
hair-cloth chests brought across seas, spinning wheels with stones, 
as interesting as that of Priscilla's wheel, winding blades, etc., etc. 

In spite of the fact that Vevay is off a railroad she has many 
advantages other cities of her size and situation can not boast. 
Almost every street is paved with cement; there are waterworks, 
electric light, twd telephone exchanges, furnaced homes, good 
schools, six churches, and two progressive women's clubs. There 
are few totally indigent families, and there are automobiles galore. 
Not to own one is perhaps more of a distinction than to own one. 
The people travel extensively in every direction and possess a 
certain amount of culture, not always found in such small places. 



